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Why I am Not an Infidel. 


One of the good features of the Christian 
life of our time and country is that there is 
- now no controversy worthy of mention be- 
tween the various sections of the Church of 
Christ. There are differences of opinion but 
no heated discussions. In things essential we 
are one, in things doubtful we have liberty, 
and in all things charity. Politically we are 
the United States, religiously we have “ 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 

The old controversies are ended. The 
questions are not settled, perhaps they 
never will be. We hear little or nothing now 
about predestination and free-will, election 
and free grace, the subjects and mode of 
baptism, instrumental versus vocal praise, 
psalms or hymns in public worship, forms of 
church government, new school or old school 
theology—all of these are seen to be subor- 
dinate to something higher, nobler, better; 
they are therefore relegated to their proper 
place. 


one 
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Christians unite whenever and wherever it 
is expedient to do so—in Chautauqua Assem- 
blies at which Protestants and Catholics and 
Jews extend courtesies, in international and 
interdenominational Sunday-school work, in 
young peoples’ societies, in temperance work, 
in work of Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, in mission work, in 
the noble work of the Red Cross Society, and 
in the equally noble work of The Christian 
Commission, in Salvation Army work and in 
the Institutional Church. Christian life is 
harmonious, united, less theoretical, more 
practical. There never was a day when the 
various sections of the Church understood 
each other so well, misunderstood each other 
so little, co-operated so heartily, as this day 
in which we live. 

It must not however be inferred from this 
that there is now no religious discussion, no 
controversy on Christian doctrines. Perhaps 
there was never as much as now. But the 
disputants are different. They are the be- 
liever and the doubter, the theist and 
atheist. Some say that there is a conflict 


between religion and science, that science is 
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knowledge and religion superstition and that 
science disproves the position of the religion- 
ist. The questions are very important for 
they are fundamental: such as God or no God; 
the Bible or no Bible; Christ or no Christ; 
immortality or everlasting death. 

Infidelity with its many faces and in its 
_ yarious phases is bold, powerful, and popular. 
It claims to possess the brain of the civilized 
world, to be supported by science and sus- 
tained by philosophy. It is facile with its 
pen, eloquent upon the platform, popular in 
magazine reviews and newspapers. It has a 
new name, it covers its knowledge with a pall 
of ignorance, its advocates call themselves 
“agnostics,” “free thinkers ” and “ advanced 
thinkers.” They call their position a search 
for truth, they are “the truth seekers.” They 
have publications entitled, “The Investiga- 
tor,” “Banner of Light,” “ Truth Seeker,” etc. 
They stand and talk of liberty for “man 
woman and child.” They say they have 
happy homes. They love their wives and 
- ehildren and make fame and fortune out of it. 
To them there is no book so bad as the Bible, 


no monster so monstrous as God, no institu- 
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tion so corrupt as the Church, nothing so de- 
structive of human advancement as orthodox 
theology, nothing so doubtful as the fu- 
ture life, and nothing they no so well as 
that there is something unknowable known 
in the universe. 

Now I am not on that side and I propose 
to tell you why. Already I can imagine some 
one atheistically inclined saying, “Itis very 
evident that your interest is not to be. You 
are a clergyman;” and another willsay, “Itis 
because you have not brain enough. Infidels 
are brainy men.” In reply to the first I beg 
to say that I am an ordained clergyman and 
I believe that your interest and mine for 
time and eternity lie on the Christian side. 
But if you mean that I am not an infidel be- 
cause it pays me better to be a Christian min- 
ister you were never more mistaken, for I 
have not seen the day since I was fourteen 
years of age when I did not get my living by 
my hand, my pen, or my tongue. I am not 
dependent upon the Christian ministry for 
bread. Ve 

The other objection is amusing, though 
frequently made. Once in the state of 
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Illinois I attended an infidel. lecture and the 
lecturer said, “ You will notice that these 
Christians are men of very low foreheads, 
you seldom or never see one with a forehead 
higher than that,” indicating the height by 
the first joint of his index finger. I rose and 
asked him what he had said. He repeated it. 
I then offered to match foreheads and give 
him aninch. He did not match—he wilted. 
Now my friend do you not know that this 
conceit at once discredits your position? 
Don’t you know that conceit is incipient mad- 
ness? It accompanies insanity. Go into 
any of our lunatic asylums and you will find 
the inmates with an inordinate conceit of 
themselves. Before the mystery of the uni- 
yerse, before the person of Christ, before the 
Book that runs like a river of light and life- 
through the nations, before the conquests of 
faith, before eternal life and eternal death, it 
behooves and becomes a man to be humble and 
reverent. Let us discuss our questions like 
men. Conceit has no place here. 


However I must preface my _ reasons, 


“Why I am not an infidel,” by giving you 
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some others. Christian men will ask, “But 
why should you be an infidel?” In reply I 
have to say that of all men in this audience 
I was as likely as any to be one. 

It was my good fortune to be born in 
the same town that. Thomas Paine was. My — 
grandparents and great uncle and great aunt 
knew him well. They were neighbors of his 
relatives, and members with them of the same 
church. His nephew was my companion. 
I attended the same school that he had 
attended. I sat at the same desk, had the 
same locker for my books. When I reached 
that form and leaned over that desk-in the 
pursuit of my studies, I found the name, 
“Thomas Paine,” engraved upon it. There 
was a tradition in the school that he had en- 
grayed it there with his penknife. I took 
out my penknife and engraved my name un- 
derneath it, Robert Nourse—another illustra- 
tion of the fact that wherever in nature you 
find a poison “God Almighty plants an 
antidote.” I say his nephew was my com- 
panion. He was. He imbibed his unele’s 
principles, got drunk, fell into a cellar, broke 
his neck. He is dead. I did not imbibe his — 
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uncle’s principles and I am alive to-day. 

All my relatives, with the exception of my 
father and mother, were infidels. I cannot 
remember the time when I did not hear in- 
fidelity talked in my father’s house. As I 
stand here, forty-five years from the time and 
thousands of miles from the place, visions of 
my father and uncle, (the leader of the in- 
fidels in that town), in hot .debate, from 
early in the evening till the early hours of 


the morning, rise before me. I can say 


truthfully that I have not heard an argu- 
ment from the lips of the eloquent Ingersol, 
nor seen one from his pen, that I have not 
been well acquainted with, in substance, from 
the time I entered my teens. 

My father was like the Jews in one thing. 
He believed that he who did not give his son 
a trade taught that son to steal. So he had 
me apprenticed to the trade of making steam- 
engines. When the Queen of England made 
a present of a traction-engine to the ruler of 
Egypt I was eighteen years of age and did the 


' work, ‘To learn this trade I was put into a 


shop with twenty men, all of them infidels, 


with the exception of one, who was a mem- 
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ber of the Roman Church. They used to ply 
me with their questions. I could not an- 


swer many of them. I cannot to-day. No- ~ 


body can. It is not worth while to try. A 
child, an infidel, and an idiot, can ask harder 
questions and more foolish questions than 
any other people on earth. They are not an- 
swerable. I took my troubles to my mother 
and she gave me this sensible advice. ‘“ My 
boy, never bring up these matters to these 
gentlemen, but when they bring them up to 
you, answer them respectfully as a boy should 
always reply toa man. But, my son, pray for 
them daily.” I did so. One day one of 
them gave me a hard nut to crack. Quick as 
a flash the answer came. I gave it to him 
and in return he gave a blow. It surprised 
him and he surprised me for he had stabbed 
me with a sharp tool. I bore that festering 
wound for some weeks. I bear a scar from 
it to-day. His conduct shamed him. Short- 
ly afterward he was sick. He sent for me. 
He asked me to pardon him. Of course I 
did so and he died a believer in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and I afterwards saw every one 
12 
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of these men converted and leading Christian 
lives. 

Strange as it may seem I am quite dis- 
disposed to be an infidel. My head and 
heart are both that way. When I was a 
pastor, I spent more time in reading and 
-more money in the purchase of atheistical 
and agnostical literature than any other. 
When I first went to Washington to live, I 
had a little business with a lawyer who was 
either a partner of Mr. Ingersol or had a 
desk in his office. After we had finished our 
business, he asked me if I would like to see 
Ingersol’s library. I replied that I would. 
He took me into an adjoining room, the 
principal feature of which was the bust of 
the Colonel on a pedestal. It looked like 
a shrine. There were several cases full of 
books. I took down some and looked them 
over. The gentleman seeing my interest 
said, “I presume you never saw such books 
as these before?” To which I replied, 
“What are you giving me? I have read 
the lot.” So I had, There was not a book 
there that I had not read, and some of them 
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many times. These books have a peculiar 
fascination for me. I have felt their force. 
They have staggered my faith. They have 
bothered and bewildered me, They have made 
my head reel and my heart sink. I haye 
floundered in their deep mud and been almost 
drowned by their waves and breakers. They 
have gone over me and I have groped for 
light and cried for life. Then I remem- 
bered. 

Remembered what? Simply this. When 
I was a lad about thirteen years of age, 
my parents took my brother, who lately died 
in Mississippi, and myself to a meeting 
where Christians related their experiences. 
As they were doing so my brother began to 
manifest some interest and emotion. This 
was noticed by our minister’s wife who went 
to him and began to talk with him. Soon 
they were on their knees in prayer. Then 
all the hate of my heart rose against him. I 
think I felt as Cain did when he saw that his 
brother’s offerings were righteous and his 
own evil, perhaps as an infidel lecturer does 
when he makes the mistake of attacking 
Moses and so adding to his fame, I remem- 
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ber it distinctly. They rose from their knees 
and I knew that a change had come into my 
brother’s life. I saw the light of the new 
life in his dear face. We went home in that 
dark old town in the east of England, mother 
between us. Mother prayed. That made me 
unhappy. To relieve myself I said, “ Mother, 
the devil was at that meeting, to-night.” “Yes, 
my son,” she replied, “and so was the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” We reached home. Brother 
and myself retired to our room and prepared 
for rest. We knelt to pray as taught from 
infancy. I thought that I had improved up- 
on the teaching of our parents by a method 
of abbreviation peculiarly my own. For in- 
stance, I used to say the Lord’s prayer 
in this fashion: ‘Our Father, ’chart in 
heaven,” etc. “Amen.” I thought that an 
improvement. I was about to say my prayers 
in that fashion, but I could not. My heart 
broke and I began to pray, “ Lord, save me! 
Lord, save me!” My cries brought my dear 
father to me and I shall never forget that 
sacred moment when the hot tears rained 
down his cheeks in a holy baptism upon my 
head as he pointed me to the Lamb of God 
15 
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who taketh away the sin of the world. I 
looked to Christ as he directed me. My 
sense of sin and loss and and guilt passed 
away. The peace of God entered my heart. 
His love filled my soul. I was converted and 
made a new creature. I passed from death 
to life. It pleased God to reveal His Son in 
me. I lay awake all that night singing, with 
a joy unspeakable and full of glory, “Oh, 
Lord, I will praise Thee, though Thou wast an- 
gry with me, Thine anger is turned away and 
now Thou comfortest me.” When I rose next 
morning I seemed to be in a new world. 
Everything was new. The sky a little clear- 
er, the flowers a little sweeter. I loved my 
parents more, and everybody else. I be- 
gan to tell them what the Lord had done for 
my soul. That is what I remembered, This 
has kept me to God. That fact in my life 
has stood against all the assailments of infi- 
delity; against the thoughts of my own mind 
and the wickedness of my own heart. I be- 
came conscious of God. This consciousness 
was not forced on me, ab extra, as an in- 
tellectual conviction, it arose within me, ab 
intra, a moral certainty. I was made con- 
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scious of God and Christ and the Holy Spirit 
at that time, and I haye been conscious of 
God ever since. So that with one apostle I 
ean say, “I believe and. know,” and with all 
the apostles and all the believers it is my 
privilege to say, “ We know whom we have be- 
lieved.” “The Spirit of God beareth witness 
with our spirits.” It is no use to suggest 
that I am mistaken for there is nothing of 
which I am more certain. I am as sure of it 
as I am of life itself. It is not always clear, 
for there are days of doubt and gloom, of 
moral fog and depression. Like all life it 
hasits moods. Like all knowledge its tend- 
ency is to depart. It has been clouded by 
sin and weakness and temper and folly, But 
the faithful God remains like the sun in the 
heavens, though sometimes hid; but there 
are days when the clouds depart and those 
days are bright indeed. The heart sees Him. 

Now what does all this amount to? 
“Nothing,” says my atheistical friend. We 
have no such knowledge. We doubt it very 
‘much. Perhaps they go so far as to deny it. 
To them it is valueless as evidence, and that 


is what they are looking for, evidence, not God, 
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God is His own witness. Noone who has 
God needs evidence. We know God. 

Now I insist that this fact which has been 
attested by millions of the best of all ages, 
which is attested by millions alive to-day, 
shall be considered by the infidel. He shall 
not close the argument by refusing to do go. 
Here is a fact of the universe—a product of 
faith—a knowledge of God through faith in 
Jesus Christ. This is life—eternal life—to 
know God and His Son Jesus Christ, and we 
know Him, and knowing Him we haye life 
in His name. 

I desire to say several things about this 
knowledge, to my infidel friend, and his at- 
titude toward it. ) 

Consciousness is the supreme scientific test. 
Science brings everything to the test of con- 
sciousness. All science begins in conscious- 
ness. There could be no science without 
consciousness. We cannot be conscious 
for each other. No one can enter the person- 
ality of another and be conscious for him, 
therefore this assertion of our knowledge has 
no weight with you. You are not willing to 


take our testimony. You think us deluded 
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and possibly crazy, but let me ask you a 
question, You are conscious of your ignor- 
ance, but what does your ignorance amount 
to? That is a fair question, and a fair 
answer for it is, “It amounts to nothing.” — 
Let me here assert a principle of law which 
governs all evidence in our law courts. viz. 
“The knowledge of a few outweighs as evi- 
dence the ignorance of many.” To illustrate. 
Down in Virginia, where I live, adarkey stole 
some chickens, He was taken to jail, finally to 
court. Theprosecuting attorney put four wit- 
nesses in the box who swore that they saw him 
steal the chickens. Whereupon the attorney 
for the defense put forty persons in the box 
who swore that they did not see him steal the 
chickens. What do you think the judge did? 
He instructed the jury that the statements of 
the forty persons who entered the box for the 
defense were not to be considered—their igno- 
rance amounted tonothing. Thejury brought 
ina verdict of guilty on the principle that the 
knowledge of a few outweighs the ignorance 
of many. 

It has frequently been that the knowledge 


of one man outweighed the ignorance of the 
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world and therefore I assert, that if I were the 
only man in the world who had this knowledge, 
the ignorance of the world could not discredit 
it. But I am not the only man in the world 
who possesses this knowledge. It is enjoyed 
by millions. Take that respectable body of 
Christians, the Quakers, they speak the 
truth in love when they utter it, and they all 
utter it. Take the Methodist Church in its 
various branches, and they shout it with joy — 
unspeakable and full of glory. The Salvation 
Army is sure of it through and through. All 
the great evangelists and philanthropists are 
sustained by it. Verily here is a cloud of 
witnesses, and against this testimony you pit 
your ignorance. It amounts to nothing. 

Pardon me if I seem abrupt in making this 
another plain statement. If you know noth- 
ing about it you are incapable of, and there- 
fore prohibited from the discussion of it. 
You cannot reason about it for you lack the 
premises. You are out of court, my friend. 
Let a blind man discourse of color, a deaf 
man of music, a dumb man write of language, 
and a dead man a treatise on biology; it would 
not be more surprising than it is to hear aman 
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ignorant of God discoursing, and denying 
His existence. I am, therefore, not an infidel 
because it is unscientific to be one. 

But it will be said that scientists do not 
take the testimony of Christian consciousness 
into account. That is true, as a rule they do 
not. My contention is that it is unscientific 
not to take itinto account. It is a fact, a well- 
nigh universal fact. Men have lived with and 
for it, suffered for it, died for it. Then why 
not take it into account? Because scientists 
are just as narrow-minded and as bigoted and 
as ignorant as preachers. I say that because 
the preacher is often declared by infidels to 
be the living example of all that is narrow- 
minded, bigoted, and ignorant. But I have 
never met with any people so illiberal as 
those who call themselves liberal. Scientists 
don’t knoweverything. They knowmore now 
than they did a hundred years ago. A scien- 
tific bible ten years old is practically useless. 
A hundred years hence they will know more 
than they do now. Prof. James tells of 
a scientist with whom he was talking on the 
subject of telepathy. The scientist replied, 
* Well, James if it is true, it will never do for 
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us toadmit it.” “ Why not,” asked the profes- 
sor. ‘ Because,” replied the scientist, “if we 
admit it, it will upset many of our theories.” 
Scientists ignore this great fact, either be- 
cause they have no interest in it, or because 
they are prejudiced against it. It is un- 
scientific to take no interest in a well-attested 
fact, to be bigoted against any knowledge, and 
therefore again I repeat, I am not an infidel, 
because it is unscientific to be one. 

Here let me not be misunderstood. I do 
not admit by implication or otherwise that 
all scientists are infidels. Some of the best of 
them and most of the good scientists are 
Christian men. I am practically combating 
the claim of infidels that all science is on 
their side. A greater untruth was never ut- 
tered. Infidelity is the most unscientific 
thing in this world—it rests on no fact; it 
affirms no truth; it is not even a theory. 


We are always under the influence of 
philosophy—philosophy is supposed to be 
the love of wisdom—just now the regnant 
philosophy is agnosticism—the philosophy 
of the unknowable. Herbert Spencer is its 
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chief apostle. He has spent most of the years 
of his studious and scholarly life in developing 
it. He does not deny the existence of God. 
He affirms that it is impossible to know 
Him, both from His nature and our own. 
(Here I would like to say parenthetically that 
what cannot be denied is believable.) Thus 
you see Spencer knows something about the 
unknowable. He knows that He is unknow- 
able. How does he know that? He knows 
that the unknowable is. How does he know 
that? If something or some one or somewhat 
is unknowable, how does Spencer know it? 
How do you, his followers, know it? It is ac- 
knowledged by all believers that God is a 
mystery, and a mystery involves something 
revealed and something hid, something known 
and something unknown. We know that a 
mystery exists, otherwise it is not a mystery. 
To say that God cannot be known is to take 
Him out of the realm of mystery, it is to take 
Him out of practical existence, it is to take 
the thought of Him out of knowledge. An 
unknown God is practically no God. A God 
fully revealed would be no God. There is 
therefore truth in agnosticism. But the er- 
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ror lies in the assertion that because God 
cannot be fully known He, therefore, cannot 
be known at all. The consciousness of men 
is proof to the contrary. 

I think I can make this plain, by asking 
the agnostic a simple question. “How did 
we get the idea of aGod?” That is not only 
a simple question, but a fair one. Your 
philosophy deals with God. So far God is an 
idea. I therefore ask, how we got that idea, 
who gave it us? It is agreed on all hands 
that we have it. We affirm that there is a 
God, that He has revealed Himself to us 
We know Him, we love Him, we serve Him. 
We call Him by the endearing word “ Our 
Father.” You attack our knowledge and say 
that it is impossible. Your philosophy must 
account for it. Our facts and your theory 
are in conflict. 

Most agnostics believe in the doctrine of 
evolution. Now if that doctrine be true, 
then it is true for allthings. When we apply 
it to social life we are asked to believe that 
the highly civilized condition in which we 
find ourselyes was evolved from one lower, 


and that from one lower, and all from the 
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lowest possible. I believe that is a fair 
restatement of the case from the standpoint 
of the evolutionist. Now Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer and writers of his school state in their 
works, that there are races and tribes and 
families of men so low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion that they have no idea of God in their 
minds and no word for God upon their 
tongues. I doubt this very much, but let us 
assume it tobe true. Then they are agnos- 
tics. The doctrine of evolution being true, 
then there was a time when the whole hu- 
man race was in their condition—all were 
agnostics. I now come back to my ques- 
tion, “Who first gave us the idea of a God?” 


.There is but one reply, an agnostic gave it. 


Tf it is a lie, an agnostic told it; if fraudulent, 
an agnostic committed the crime; if it has 
injured the human race, then an agnostic in- 
flicted the injury. Granting your premises 
you cannot get away from that. And now an- 
swer the other question. How did the agnos- 
tic get it? Listen! there can be no knowledge 
apart from the object known, you can have no 
idea of a tree apart from a tree, a river or 
mountain apart from a river and mountain, a 
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pleasure apart from a pleasure, a pain apart 
from a pain, a thought apart from a thought, 
a mind apart from a mind, an affection apart 
from an affection: so you cannot have the 
thought of a God apart from God. If your 
philosophy is correct then this agnostic 
sought for God, cried for God, hungered and 
thirsted for God—the living God. God heard 
his cries, satisfied the hunger and thirst 
of his soul, revealed Himself to him, gave 
Himself to him, made him to know what is 
the height and depth and length and breadth 
of the love and life that passeth knowledge. 
And then like every one else who has the love 
of God in his heart he told it out. He de- 
clared God to the world. ; 
Assuming agnosticism to be the true phi- 
losophy we have the picture of an agnostic first 
announcing God to the world. I am, there- 
fore, not an infidel, because it is unphilosophi- 
cal tobe one. God cannot be known directly 
to the intellect. Herein agnosticism is true, 
as God is a Spirit and spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned. And yet the mind can 
know that the spirit knows Him just as it 
knows material things through the senses of 
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the body. The mind can sit in judgment on 
this knowledge just as it does on all knowl- 
edge. But the mind is not the medium of 
this knowledge; it comes to the mind 
through the soul—with the heart man be- 
lieveth. The pure in heart see God. 

There is a spiritual life—a life from above. 
It has its birth, its growth, its strength, its 
weaknesses, its perils, its diseases, its moods. 
It is as distinct from the life of the body as 
the mental life is. It is higher than the mental 
life even as that is higher than the physical. 
It is as tangible, more sensitive, much more 
delicate. It is not so easily analyzed. It 
has many manifestations: here in song, 
there in music, yonder in poetry, in picture, 
in literature, in prayer, in ecstasy, in labor, 
in charity. It is ministered to and sustained 
by whatsoever is honest, lovely, and of good 
report. It has faculties, the chief of which 
is faith, and knows God thereby. To give a’ 
philosophy of man’s knowing and being, and 
leave out of consideration the highest part of 
his life is unphilosophical, and I repeat that 
Iam not an infidel, because it is unphilo- 


sophical to be one. 
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The fairest way to judge of the nature 
and character of man is when he is at his 
best. As a rule, he is at his best when he 
is not conscious of himself—self-forgetful. 
There are many instances which might be 
given to show that infidels when self-forget- 
ful betray their faith in God. At the risk of 
getting at the point by telling a long story 
I will try to illustrate this point by telling it. 

Some years ago in a western state there 
existed a village near the county seat where 
I then lived. It was given over to infidels, 
free lovers, spiritualists, and a Methodist 
church. The grass grew in the street, there 
was no enterprise—it was a dead town. One 
of the spiritualists died and I was asked to 
conduct the funeral, and consented. The 
friends of the deceased obtained the use of 
a church that had been closed for years. 
I conducted the funeral to the best of my 
ability and preached a sermon from the text, 
“Are they not all ministering spirits sent 
to minister to those who shall be heirs of 
salvation.” I tried to show that the Bible 
contained many accounts of disembodied 
spirits visiting this earth, that this Bible 
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was understood to be a communicaton from 
another world to this, and I could not for 
the life of me understand why spiritualists 
were not Christians, although I knew good 
reasons why Christians were not spiritualists 
in the popular sense of the term. They said 
I had stolen their thunder. <A fortnight 
after, another died, I was again in request 
for the funeral. This, I believe, was satis- 
factory. At the close of the service, the 
subject of religion was brought up and freely 
discussed. I asked them how they would 
like me to come and preach to them. They 
said, “first-rate.” I then agreed to go on 
the following conditions: That they should 
secure the abandoned church for a mid-week 
service, that they should pay my expense 
to and fro, keep me while there, and pub- 
licely ask me questions pertinent to the 
sermons that I preached at the close of 
each service At first they demurred to 
the latter condition, saying that the church 
was not “advanced” enough for that. But 
as I had heard them complain that they 
did not go to church because they could 


not “talk back at the parson,” I insisted 
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upon the point. It was not a matter of 
Church, it was a personal matter, and I 


” enough then and am “ad- 


was “advancec 
vanced ” enough now to let infidels ask all the 
questions they want to. 

At last they agreed and made all the 
arrangements, and I went to preach my first 
sermon to my unique congregation. It was 
large, influential, and intelligent. I never 
preached to a more intellectual lot of people 
‘in my life, except in the Massachusetts state 
prison. That was, without exception, the 
most intellectual audience I ever had. There 
were a great many curious people present 
from the other church and the churches 
round about. I took a text and scattered in 
all directions, I did not say anything about 
the text, or anything else in particular. 
I sat down when exhausted, and asked for 
questions. At once one rose and asked this, 
“Do you believe that Jonah swallowed the 
whale?” “I do not,” I replied. “ Why 
don’t you?” he asked. “ Why should I?” 
ITenquired. “It is in the Bible,” said he. 
“Tt is not in the Bible,” said I, “ Find it 
for me,” and I handed him my Bible, to find 
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it. He floundered for some time but failed 
to find it. Then he came back at me 
again and asked, “Well what does it 
say?” I responded by saying, “The Bible 
account is that the Lord prepared a great 
fish, and that this specially prepared fish 
swallowed Jonah.” ‘ You don’t believe that, 
do you?” “Why should I not? The Lord 
who created the mountains, could create a 
fish or anything else to swallow them if He 
wanted to, could He not? Ask me something 
hard.” He sat down. Another arose and 
asked me some questions concerning the 
incarnation of our Blessed Lord, that I 
do not care to repeat. Then another 
asked me this precious poser, “ Whom did 
Cain marry?” To which I replied, “ His 
sister.” “Was that right?” he asked. 
“ Now, my friend, what would you have done 
if you had been Cain? He had only one other 
chance and that was to marry his brother. 
He did the best thing he could and married 
his sister.” He sat down. Then another 
arose and asked, “And who made God?” 
Isaid, “God.” “ How could that be?” he 

enquired. To which I replied, “ Anything 
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that a man can make cannot be God, can it?” 
“No,” he replied. ‘The maker of man 
must be God, must he not?” “I suppose 
so.” “A God who could not make Himself 
could not be God could He?” “No,” he 
murmured and sat down. The meeting 
ended. 

Next week I returned and preached a ser- 
mon of the same kind and they asked the 
same old stock questions which I declined 
to answer, giving as my reason that I had 
answered them the week before. And I also 
knew that no man on earth could ask me 
questions pertinent to that discourse. The 
next week I went and took for my text, “ Our 
Father which art in heaven.” I gaye good 
and sufficient reasons for believing in the ex- 
istence of this Father and then preached 
that He was indeed a Father, that He 
loved us, that He yearns for our loye, and 
that we ought to love Him. The sermon 
ended, I sat down, and waited for questions. 
They were very slow in coming. At last 
one good friend rose and said, “I want to 
make a confession. Some years ago I lived 
in a neighboring city and was engaged 
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in the hardware business: Shortly after I 
had returned to my store after dinner one 
day, the city was visited by a cyclone. As it 


4 "was sweeping by there was a terrific flash of 


lightning followed by a terrible crash of 
thunder. I looked in the direction of my 
home and saw flames and smoke arising. I 
ran home as fast as the storm would allow me, 
and when I reached it I found wife and 
children perfectly safe. I folded them tomy 
arms and said, ‘Oh thank !? Then I re- 
membered that I was an infidel and I 





stopped. How do you account for that?” 
- Treplied,“ My friendat that moment you were 


not conscious of yourself, you were perfectly 


natural. You wanted to thank some one, and 





you believed that there was some one to be 
thanked, You were convinced that you had a 
Father but you did not know the Father of 
whose existence you were convinced.” 

That may seem a long story to reach a 


small point, but the finer the point and the 


more force behind it, the further it is driven | 
in. The point is so important that it would 
justify the telling of a thousand stories. And 


this point has numberless illustrations. 
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It is said of Voltaire that when at sea a 
storm arose and he knelt and prayed. After 
the storm was over he cursed himself for his 
weakness. But which was the true Voltaire 
the man who in his unconsciousness of self 
prayed or the man who in the skepticism he 
had forced upon himself ridiculed himself 
for doing so. . Perhaps you have heard of the 
atheist at a banquet lifting a glass of wine 
to his lips, as he toasted “ reason” and said, 
‘ “Gentlemen I am an atheist, thank God!” 

A father and son, both atheists, archi- 
tects and builders, were busy in putting up one 
of those lofty “sky-scrapers” that so much 
disfigure our modern cities. The son was on 
the roof, the father upon the pavement; the 
son slipped and fell. The father rushed to 
the fallen form of his mangled son and instead 
of bending over him crying, “Oh, my 
son!” he clasped his hands, and looking up- 
ward cried, “Oh, my God!” 

It is not too much to say that nine hun- 
dred and ninty-nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine out of every mil- 
lion would have done the same thing un- 


der similar circumstances. Every infidel in 
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the world would, I believe. ' This is a fact to 
be accounted for. It shows that man has a 
sense of dependence upon some one. In all 
nature there is a supply for every need. In- 
deed the evolutionists tell us that the supply 
was created to develop the faculties for obtain- 
ing the supply. According to'this doctrine God 
must have existed to develop this sense of need, 
and exists to-day to meet it. It is therefore 
natural to believe in God. It is unnatural 
not to believe in Him. I am therefore not an 
infidel, because it is unnatural to be one. 


Here am I,a man endowed with certain 
mental faculties in common with my fellow 
men. Like them, with them, I know, I rea- 
son, I believe. I have knowledge, reason, faith. 
These hang together. They ought never to be 
separated. They are useless, one without 
the other. In fact they are inseparable, they 
are never separated except in thought. We 
know, for the purposes of reason, we reason in 
order to believe. We never reason about the 
things we know, we reason from the things 
we know to something we would believe or 
have others believe as a result of our reason- 
ing processes. Unless reason is based on 
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knowledge, it is worthless; unless it leads to 
faith, it is purposeless. 

A couple of lawyers meet in court to con- 
test a given case. The evidence is all in and 
admitted. One lawyer reasons from this 
evidence, this knowledge, to produce a belief 
in the minds of the jury in favor of his 
client; the other lawyer reasons from the 
same knowledge to produce a belief or con- 
viction unfavorable to the same man, They 
reason according to their interests, as all men 
do, as I am doing, as you are doing, as we 
always do. The motives of life are not in the 
reason, but in the heart. Thus you will notice 
that both these lawyers reason from some- 
thing known, to produce a belief in the mind 
of the jury concerning a matter hitherto un- 
known. They have no other purpose, for 
reason knows no other. It is well to keep 
this in mind, for infidels claim that they 
have all the reason. They exalt reason above 
every human faculty, they relegate faith to 
the Christian and deride him for taking it. 
I am sorry to say that I have heard preach- 
ers denounce reason as something very 
wicked and always dangerous, I fear I do 
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not misunderstand some preachers when I 
say that if they could they would have no 
man use his reason. They would have all 
- men accept their testimony without it. This 
position is just as untenable and as unwise 
‘as that of the infidel. Which is the more 
important faculty? I do not know. You 
might as well ask me which is the more im- 
portant wing of a bird. I cannot tell. Ask 
the man who has lost an arm, an eye, or a ~ 
limb, which is the more valuable, the one 
that he has, or the one that is lost, and he will 
probably tell you the one that is lost. Every 
member of the body, every faculty of the 
mind, all senses of the soul are necessary for 
the welfare of man. It is foolish for any 
one to denounce any faculty or exalt one as 
though it were more important than the 
’ other. : 

Now the infidel is a man whose reasoning - 
reaches nothing—the only instance of the 
kind on earth. He begins with the universe, 
rests his reasoning on the universe, and — 
reaches—blank. The agnostic reaches the 
unknowable, not the unknown, for a mystery 
however deep, is not altogether unknown. 
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Its existence is known, something about that 
existence is known, or its existence could not 
be known. If, in addition to his infidelity, 
the atheist is an evolutionist, he begins with 
an atom and reasons out a universe, or on the 
other hand, he begins with the universe and 
comes out without an atom. A great rea- 
soner is an infidel. 

We reason from effect to cause, sometimes 
from cause to effect, from a thing made to its 
maker, from the maker to the thing made, 
from design to a designer, and vice versa, 
from evolution to an evoluter, from agnosti- 
cism to an agnostic. But whenever we rea- 
son we begin with something known, no mat- 
ter what it may be. Then, in reasoning we 
aim at something to be believed, and if our 
foundation of knowledge is secure, and our 
reasoning correct, we reach a firm conviction, 
and out of this comes further and higher 
knowledge. 

Four hundred years ago there was a man 
in Spain—that is, there was a man in Spain 
four hundred years ago—this man knew 
something. He knew certain phenomena. 


From these phenomena he reasoned that there 
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; was another continent beyond the ocean. 
* People derided his reasoning and his faith, 
. / much as infidels deride the reasoning and 
- faith of Christians—but he kept on reason- 
; ing and believing. Ultimately the coffers of 
a European court were opened to him; a flo- 
- tilla was manned, he came across the ocean 
and found us. America was added to the 
Sa world as the result of his faith. As an exam. 
ple of false faith I may incidentally mention 
that since then Spain has equipped another 
_ fleet or two and sent them over here to destroy 
Yankee pigs, and to teach a nation of shop- 
keepers some useful lessons. These fleets 


second expedition was based on the ignorance 
of a false reasoner. The first found a con- 
- tinent, the second found McKinley, Dewey, 
_ Hobson, Schley, Wainright, Sampson, Evans, 
and ruin. 

_ Some two hundred years ago one of the 
. great astronomers discovered a planet in 
oscillation. That, he knew. He also knew 
something of the law of gravitation. And 
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from the oscillation of the planet and the law 
of gravitation he reasoned himself into the 
conviction that another world contiguous to 
the oscillating planet was the cause of this 
striking phenomena. Here we have three steps 
in the attainment of higher knowledge— 
knowledge—reason—faith. To what did they 
lead? Listen, for thirty-seven years he pointed 
his telescope to that point in the heavens. 
He watched it night after night. At last 
Uranus dawned upon his vision and was 
added to our system of worlds. Here we 
have a great world, a great continent, diseoy- 
ered by faith on well-founded knowledge. 
On the other hand we have a nation lost by 
reason built on ignorance and presumption, 
We are told by infidels that we cannot 
demonstrate the existence of God. That isso, 
we cannot. Nor can you demonstrate, so as to 
leave no room for doubt, the doctrine of gray- 
itation or the doctrine of evolution or the 
existence of the ether. We cannot demon- 
strate the existence of God: 1. Because it is 
not necessary. We who believe know God. 
2. Because demonstration is possible only in 
mathematics where the premises are all 
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reed or in the physical sciences where the 
materials are already furnished. 3. Because 
we do not haye to. We have a problem to 
‘solve and not a demonstration to make. 
Gravitation solves the mystery of the planets; 
a ther the mystery of space. Evolution is 
supposed to solve the mystery of creation, 
and Spaesh does, if preceded by a few 
s or a little protoplasm, “some dust” 

_ “some germs,” or eternal matter pa 
T hey are all solutions of problems. They 
"are not demonstrations. And we assert that 
G God solves the mystery of the universe. Just 
ett reveals the beauties and deformities 
f the world, so God solves the wonders of 
‘ereation. It is of no use to reply that God 
‘Himself is a problem that needs to be solved, 
any more than it would be wise for me to re- 
tort that our enlightened world needs light to 
be enlightened. There is no object less illu- 
ined than light. God solves the universe. 
“In the begining God created the heavens 
and the earth.” This statement demands no 
proof because we can substitute nothing else 
fo it. “Tt is thinkable, reasonable, Script- 
ural, sensible, and it is impossible to substi- 
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tute any other statement as simple, as pro- 
found, as thinkable, reasonable, sensible for 
its” 

Some years ago a German mechanic be- 
came as nearly like the creator as any man 
ever did. He. was one day experimenting 
with oil in an atmosphere charged with elec- 
tricity. As he was making his experiment a 
globule of oil flew off and began to revolve 
like a world upon its axis. As it was 
revolving a spark flew off, and began 
to spin on its axis like a satellite around 
a planet. He stood before the accident 
transfixed with astonishment. Then he at- 
tempted its repetition and finally succeeded 
in producing it at will. He grew to be facile 
in its production. His friends and neighbors 
came to see it. Then the wonder grew till 
at last scientists and scholars traveled from 
all lands to see it. Having witnessed it to 
their satisfaction they announced to the 
world that he was the greatest mechanical 
genius that ever lived. What was it? A 
mere toy imitation of this grand old world in 
which we live. Yet behind this toy, ante- 
cedent to it, formative of it, they place the 
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é g eatest mechanical penius of all time. They 


were correct. They were wise. They could 
do no other. But because I place at the be- 
e pning of the heavens and the earth, of | 
which this was a poor bauble imitation, a 
creative mind, a mechanical intelligence, 
I am told that I am mistaken. If I were 
an infidel I would have looked upon that toy 
~ and when told of the man that had produced 
it, I would have asked, “who made the man?” 
and if nobody could have told me I would have 
‘said, “no one produced it, it came of it- 
self, by chance. Perhaps it was evolved, 
but the man who evolved it is unknowable 
‘and I am so constructed that if I were intro- 
duced to him I should never know him.” But 

as I am not an infidel, nothing but an imper- 
fect Christian, I recognize that the man ex- 
plains the toy. For that I need go no fur- 
ther back than the man; and so for the exist- 
ence and creation of the world, I need go 
no further back than the supreme intelli- 
; gence. I am, therefore, not an infidel, be-» 
cause it is unreasonable to be one. 


Iam made to hope. All men are. Man is 
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made to stand upright with his face forward. 
Infidels and others are always asking where 
we came from. I want to know where I am 
going to. They take me to the graveyard, 
dig a hole six feet long, two and one-half feet 
wide, and five feet deep and say: “ There is 
where you are going.” I don’t like it. I 
believe that I am not made to die. I am in- 
stinct with life. I hope for immortality. 
The human race is full of hope and instinet 
with immortality. You cannot find an in- 
stance of vegetable, shrub, flower, plant, or 
tree, of insect, fish, bird, reptile, or animal in 
which instinct led any of them wrong. Fol- 
lowing their instincts they have become what 
they are. Man is instinct with immortality. 
If this instinct leads him wrong, he is the 
great failure of the universe and the only ex- 
ception. Evolution made a great blunder 
when she evolved him. Instead of being the 
masterpiece of creation he is her shame; in- 
stead of being the crowning glory of eyolu- 
tion he is its Nemesis. 

Infidelity gives no hope. What is the re- 
sult? This: more infidels as a class commit 


suicide than any other people on earth. * If 
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If the grave is the end and the all of life, the 
sooner we reach it the better. Life is not 


the end of it. Do you wonder then that it 
_ was an infidel who first started the question, 
Ts life worth living?” just as it was an in- 
fidel woman who first started the question, 
pt Is marriage a failure?” Christians do not 
ask such fool questions. Are you surprised 
to be reminded that all infidel writers and 
speakers have always and do always ad- 
yoeate, condone, or excuse suicide? There 
is no exception. Infidelity is the gospel of 
suicide. No man can truly live who does not 
* live for the future. To live in the past is to 
_ die. To live only in the present is to stag- 
nate. To live for the future, it alone is to 
live. The boy goes to school to-day that he 
\ “may be equipped as a man tomorrow. He 
labors hard in youth, and denies himself, and 
‘studies that he may quietly enjoy the evening 
of life. That is the way we are made. Dem- 
onstrate to a man that there is no future, 
‘make it appear reasonably certain that there 
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is no future, anda man will not, for the sim- 
ple reason that man cannot live. 

Christianity gives hope. It gives the as-— 
surance of immortality. It meets the long- 
ing for immortality. God gives His own life 
to us. We are made partakers of His na- 
ture. God is eternal. Life and immortality 
are brought to light in the gospel. There is 
the hope of immortality in all men, the assur- 
ance of it is in the heart of every child of 
God. Iam, therefore, not an infidel, because 
infidelity does not meet my need, does not 
satisfy my instinct, gives no hope. Hope is 
begotten of faith. Infidelity gives me noth- 
ing to believe in and therefore, can give no 
hope. Therefore I am not an infidel. 


My reasons are not ended yet. At the risk 
of wearying you I must give you others. 
Now I need an ideal, a type to which I can 
aspire, to which I may revert. I ask infidel- 
ity for an ideal, and it has none to give. 

I have known thousands of inconsistent 
Christians, I am one myself. But I have 


never known an inconsistent infidel, because 
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an infidel has nothing to be inconsistent 
with. 

A man may run away with another man’s 
wife and yet be a consistent infidel. I once 
made this statement in a public address 
where a woman in the audience said: 
“Take that back, sir, it is not true.” The 
audience was at first astounded and then 
burst into a roar of laughter. Oh, how they 
ridiculed her! She was confused, and sat 
down with her face in her hand the rest of the 
evening, At the close of the lecture, I said 
to the manager, “What was amiss with that 
woman?” He replied, “That was a dread- 
ful shot you made.” “How so?” I asked. 
“Why,” said he, “that woman is an infidel, 
She is the head of the liberal society of 
this place and a year ago she ran away with 
another woman’s husband and when you said 
what you did she forgot herself and replied.” 


“Ts she still in good and regular standing? ” 


I asked. “Oh yes! Still the head of the 
society; but what a society!” 

Does Christianity give any ideal? Yes, 
indeed, the very highest. A moral law writ- 
ten on stones? Yes, but something better 
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than that. That law expounded in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and repeated in the two 
great Commandments? Yes, but something 
better than that. In what? The man Christ 
Jesus. He is the type and only type of per- 
fect manhood. In His day no man spake like 
Him. In this day the wisest and the best 
sit at His feet and learn of Him. Intellectu- 
ally and morally He remains the peer of all 
men. There has not been any man whose 
character has been so closely scrutinized as 
His. No other one has ever by such simple 
methods as His impressed the centuries and 
the nations. Just lately men have made a 
telescope twenty centuries long. It is as 
broad as modern thought at its disk and ex- 
acting as modern science in its reflector and 
refractor. They have pointed it at every - 
point of His life, and they come back with 
the verdict of all ages: “We can find no 
fault in this man.” He is the Christian’s 
ideal—the type to which we aspire, struggle, 
grow. “We shall be like Him.” This is our 
hope, and this hope is making us like Him. 


Infidelity is behind the ‘times, This state- 
ment will surprise those who are accustomed 
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to hear infidels claim that they are in the van 
of civilization. Still itis true. Some years 
ago the Investigator went for me in several 
consecutive issues. They sent me copies of 
the paper hoping to provoke a reply. I read 
the papers with much interest, advertisements 
and all. In the fourth number that I re- 


“ad” of an illus- 


ceived there appeared an 
trated book for children. The next number 
contained an editorial concerning this book 
and “free thought ” people were asked to 
purchase it. on the ground that it was the 
first and only illustrated book for children 
that free thought people had ever published. 
Then it was my turn and I wrote to the ed- 
itor calling attention to the “ad” and editorial 
and the other fact that we poor Christians 
who are so much behind these “advanced 
thinkers” had been publishing illustrated 
books for children for more than two hun- 
dred years. 

Some years ago the free thinkers of the 
U.S. metin annual convention, and then and 
there decided to build a college. They took 
a subscription and succeeded in raising a few 


thousand dollars. Oh! that was to be a won- 
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derful college. Nothing on earth like it. No 
religion in it, nothing allowed butscience. All 
its professors free thinkers and its students 
advanced thinkers. That is many years ago, 
and now I ask where is the college? Plans 
made? No. Foundations dug? No. Walls 
erected? No. Roof on? No. Class and 
lecture rooms furnished? No. President 
elected? No. Professors selected? No, 
Chairs endowed? No. Scientific apparatus 
in it? No. Where is it? Nowhere and that 
is where it ever will be. Notwithstanding all 
the brag and brass of infidels they have nei- 
ther faith enough nor strength enough to put 
up one little one-horse college to enlighten this 
benighted world and it has come to this, that 
if any of you infidels want to send your son 
to college you will have to send him toa 
Christian college or none, and if to-morrow 
any of you fall and break your leg you will 
probably be carried to a Presbyterian hospital 
to have it mended. As in art, so in scholar- 
ship and charity you are way-backs and moss- 
backs, centuries behind the times, and yet you 
call yourselyes “advanced thinkers.” Pshaw! 
Put up or shut up. 
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Now if asI have shown infidelity is un- 
scientific, unphilosophical, unnatural and un- 
reasonable, if it makes no demand on faith, if 
it gives no hope, furnishes no ideal and is 
behind the times, I do not think that any- 
thing known to the world can be so destruc- 


tive of man as this. And if man be destroyed. 


of what use is the world? I am not an in- 
fidel, because it is man-destructive. This 
destruction may begin in the worship of 
humanity as substitute for the worship of 
God; it would surely end in lawlessness and 
anarchy. This is the natural history of 
Atheism. Be this as it may, I have another 
reason, and with it I will conclude. 

I have said hundreds of times from the 
pulpit and platform and through the printing- 
press that if you will show me a life in which 
I can do more good to my fellow man than I 
ean by living the Christian life, I will 
abandon the Christian life and take to that. 
Christianity obliges me to lose my life to 
save others. He that would save his life 


shall lose it. To show how much better I can 


serve my fellows by being a Christian than I 
could by ‘being an infidel, I will give one in- 
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stance out of many that are now crowding 
upon me and which I might use equally. well. 
Some years ago I had an engagement at 
Butte, Montana. The next night was open, 
and I determined to take in the town. To do 
so I hired a detective, and after that I engaged 
an alderman to go with us. My experience 
at that time was limited to eastern aldermen, 
and J inferred that what the detective could 
not find out the alderman would know. We 
took it in. I had an experience that will 
last a lifetime. As we were returning to my 
hotel I heard something in the distance that 
sounded like a blow and felt like a throb. 
“What is that ?” I asked, as it was repeated 
at regular intervals. “Oh come along,” said 
one of my companions, “that’s nothing but 
the Salvation Army; let’s go and get a beer.” 
“No, my friend, I don’t want any beer but 
I am glad you have the Salvation Army here. 
By this time I heard the music of their band. 
“That’s a band!” I said in surprise. “ Yes,” 
said one; “They have the best band in Mon- 
tana.” ‘ We might just as well remain here,” 
suggested the detective. “This is where these 
‘Sky-pilots’ round up.” So there we stood, 
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The approaching music drew the demi-mondé 
to the same spot. There they stood, scores 
of them, with their jaunty sailor hats on 
one side of their heads, cigarettes in one 
side of their mouths, profanity pouring from 
the other. The army came along, rounded 
up where we were, and the first thing they 
did was to spread the flag for the collection. 
Then they sang and prayed and exhorted in 
their own peculiar fashion. I overheard one of 
the girls say to another, ‘ Shall we have Jack 
up to-night?” “Yes,” she replied, “ We will 
have Jack up.” So they began to call “ Jack!” 
‘Jack!’ Itseemed to meas tho ugh every girl 
ealled for Jack. There was a consultation 
between the captain and the most intelligent 
looking man among his followers. Then the 
captain came forward and said, “I am very 
sorry to tell you that Jack cannot speak to- 
night. He is not very well and begs to be 
excused.” This made the girls more eager 
and they intensified their call for Jack. If 
ever a man was called to speak Jack was. 
_ They were determined to have Jack. There 
was another hurried consultation and then a 


gentlemanly fellow came forward and said, 
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“My friends, I am sorry you made me speak 
again tonight. You have heard me tell my 
story so often that I should think you were 
tired of it.” “Not a bit of it, Jack,” they 
shouted. ‘ Well, whether you are tired of 
it or not it pains me to tellit. I am always 
ashamed to tell it.” “So you ought to be, 
Jack,” some said. ‘ With the hope that it 
may do some of you good I will tell it again.” 
“ Good boy! good boy, Jack!” 

“You know the man I was before I was con- 
verted, don’t you?” ‘“ Yes, you were a bully 
boy, you were.” “You remember that last big 
drunk I was on, don’t you?” ‘ We do Jack 
and a h—1 of a drunk it was, too, Jack.” “That 
was the day after our baby was born that I 
began it. Betty had offended me in some 
way and like a fool I started on a drunk to 
forget it, and her, and I did forget her—for- 
got her and the baby for three weeks, yes, I 
was three weeks on that spree. At the end 
of that time I began to see snakes. My money 
had gone. I went into Bill Forch’s saloon 
and said,‘ Bill, set’em up!’ Bill set’emup. I 
poured out my whiskey and swallowed it and 
Bill said, ‘Jack where’s the money?’ I said, 
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‘Bill, I aint got a red cent.’ With that he 
jumped the counter and pitched me out of 
the house into the gutter. When a policeman 
lifted me up covered with slime and mud, the 
snakes were crawling all over me in a fearful 
manner, I thought of Betty. Perhaps she 


_might have a quarter, if so I would get it, 


take another drink of whiskey and then 
swear off. I went home and there was Betty 
with nothing on but one skirt and a shawl 
around her shoulders, and as she believed a 
dying babe on her breast. I said, ‘Betty, give 
me a quarter.’ ‘Oh! Jack,’ she replied, 
‘Don’t ask for money, I have none, I have had 
nothing to eat for four days. Yesterday 
my breasts dried up. I have nothing for 
the baby.’ Beast that I was, fool that I was, 
maddened with the drink, I snatched the 
babe from her breast, and was about to dash its 
head against the wall, when she stepped for- 
ward and caught the blow on her breast and 
fell,and the babe fell onher. WhenIsaw what 
I had done I was sobered and fell by her side 
and said, ‘Oh, Betty don’t die! Have I killed 
my wife and babe! I will kill myself.’ She 
opened her eyes and groaned and said, “Jack 
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dear, don’t do that, I love you as I have 
always done. I fear you have killed baby, 
and Jack dear you have hurt me so here, that 
I think I cannot live.’ ‘Oh, Betty! don’t die,’ 
I pleaded and prayed. ‘What shall Ido? What 
shall Ido?’ ‘Jack would you mind feeling of 
the baby’s heart? Does it beat? Take the 
looking-glass Jack and hold it over its mouth. ~ 
Does it breathe?’ I could feel no heart beat- 
ing and could find no mist on the mirror. 
Oh, indeed! I had killed my child. I saw 
nothing but the penalty of my crime before 
me. I thought of suicide, of escaping, but then 
my good angel spoke and said, ‘No Jack! do 
nothing more wrong, meet it like aman.’ ‘But 
what shall Ido Betty?’ ‘Seek the Lord, Jack, 
seek Him.’ ‘But where shall I go? I am too 
far gone for the churches, they are not open, 
besides they are too respectable to take me in.’ 
‘Go to the salvation meeting, Jack,’ she 
groaned and fainted. As soon as she came to, 
she said, ‘Jack go to meeting.’ ‘If you will live 
Iwill,” I replied. ‘Then I'll try Jack.’ Sol 
lifted her up and stood her against the bureau 


for support, then I lifted the babe and put 
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it on her emptied breast, and covered its 
ashen face with the little shawl. I put her 
arm on my shoulder and put my arm around 
her, and after dark we staggered to meeting. 
The soldiers shook hands with us and said 
they were glad to see us. When they invited 
sinners to the altar, the worst first, I was the 
worst and went first. They prayed for me 
and urged me to pray for myself, but I was 
ashamed to pray. Still they prayed and 
finally my lips opened and I prayed the old 
prayer, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
And as I prayed this prayer that has never 
been unanswered yet, hope came into my 
heart, then faith and joy and peace. I was 
converted. We went home and lay awake all 
that night with baby between us, trying 
to warm it back to life. We thought we felt 
some warmth in it. I went out that day for 
work but all I could earn was a quarter by 
holding a horse for a doctor. I took it all 
home to Betty. We bought some milk, had 
it warmed, and poured it down the throat of 
the baby. Betty took the rest. I could not 
touch any of it. The next day I earned fifty 
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cents and took it home to Betty and baby. 
The day following I earned a dollar, spent 
ten cents for bread, and took ninety cents 
home for Betty and the baby. Girls that is 
only three years ago. Do you see that house 
on the hill there? You do? well, that is Jack’s 
house. It is all paid for. When we were 
furnishing it, Betty said, ‘Jack would you 
mind if we put into our bed-room another 
little cot?’ ‘Why, Betty,’ I said, ‘what do we 
want another cot for?’ ‘Because,’ she said, 
‘if we should ever find a drunkard’s child 
about to die we may bring it home and nurseit 
back to life.” T said, ‘Betty we will have the 
cot,’ and we bought it and put it in. When I 
had paid for my house I said, ‘Betty would: 
you mind if I put an extra room on the house 
and furnish it.’ ‘Whatfor?’ said Betty, Jack 
this is a palace, we don’t want a bigger house. 
Let’s spend our money in doing good.’ ‘Betty,’ 
I said, ‘I would like to build and furnish this 
room so that if any of those poor girls, with 
whom I used to sin, should want to find a de- 
cent place to die, they may find it in Jack’s 


house. We built the room and ‘tis many of 
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you girls that have died decently there, and 
some haye begun to live there. And, girls, 
when you are tired of this life of debauchery 
and would like to end it and go back to your 
parents, who don’t know where you are or 
what you are, come to Jack’s house. Its open 
for any of you, and if any of you feel that the 
end has come and that you must die and you 
don’t want to die in a brothel, and are ashamed 
to die in a jail and afraid to die in the river, 
come to Jack’s house.” 

Then flowed such a torrent of eloquence 
from his lips as I have never heard equalled 
from the lips of any man. His language was 
as rich as Augustine’s as racy as Ruskin’s 
and his delivery overwhelming. Now I want 
you infidels to do something. J want you to 
explain Jack. If Jack had gone to a lecture 
en the “ Mistakes of Moses” would he have 
been a better man, would Betty have had a 
converted husband and the child a redeemed 
father and society a restored member? But 
I will find Jack in every hamlet, village’ 


town, and city of America. I will find Jack 


in every community of Christendom. I will 
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find him wherever the gospel is preached and 
you can find him nowhere else. 

Will you kindly explain how it is that the 
gospel is the only power known to man that 
can or ever has saved to the family and society 
such men as Jack. If you have something 
better than the gospel why don’t you use it? 

Will you kindly tell me how it is that 
Christians are the only people who ever try 
to save such men as Jack. Explain him. 
If you do not believe Christ’s doctrine be- 
lieve Him for His work’s sake. For which of 
His works do you stone Him! : 

You cannot explain Jack. You have no 
power in infidelity nor anything else that can 
save him. You have no interest in saving 
him. Infidelity has made hundreds and 
thousands of men like Jack out of decent 
members of society but has not restored one. 

The result is that Huxley, Mill, Spencer 
and Co, advise the retention of the Gospel, 
the Church, and the Bible till something bet- 
ter has been evolved. Then the moral and 
moralizing influence of Christianity is ac- 
knowledged and also the fact that nothing as 
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yet can take its place. Their mud is not as 
our rock, our enemies themselves being 
judges. 

Charles Darwin was an honest man. Some 
of his senses were atrophied from neglect, 
but his sense of justice and truth were always 
strong. When a young man he wrote an ac- 
- count of a visit to certain islands the inhabit- 

ants of which were so ignorant and depraved 
that he announced to the world, that in his 
opinion, there was no power known to man 
that could elevate them, intellectually or mor- 
ally. Twenty-five years afterward he revisit- 
ed those islands and found a church, a school- 
house, workshops, cultivated fields, and a civ- 
ilized people. When he returned to England 
he walked into the rooms of the Missionary 
Society whose missionaries had wrought this 
change under God, by first preaching the 
gospel and gave to a personal friend of mine, 
its Secretary, one hundred guineas (about 
$675) as his contribution to their work. 

So you see my friends, we can do more 
‘good to our fellow-men by being Christians 


than by being infidels, and can you give me 
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a nobler purpose for which to live than this 
—to help and bless and save a brother man? 

These are my reasons for not being an in- 
fidel. Infidelity destroys the individual, it 
destroys society, it has no power to save, help, 
or bless any one. Christianity saves the in- 
dividual—like Jack; it saves society as it did 
in those islands and that is “ Why J am nofan 
Infidel.” 
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